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First issue of the month—A Com- 
plete Magazine of Articles, News 
and Features 


Second Issue—-A Mid-month NEWS 
edition similar to this one. 


r HIS issue of the Journal of Education marks the second step in the 
publishing experiment announced and inaugurated in our issue of 
May 4. 


Present trends in periodical publishing are away from Weeklies and 
Bi-monthlies to Monthlies. Our publication might have changed to a 
Monthly long ago, had it not been for the belief that our readers rely upon 
us for quicker delivery of professional News than can be given in monthly 
visits. 


A possible solution seems to be the issuance of one complete, well- 
rounded number, containing Articles, Features, and News the First Mon- 
day in each month, followed two weeks later by a Mid-month NEWS edi- 
tion, of which this is a sample. 


Pilrase regard this as your personal invitation from the 


Editor to do one or more of these things:— 


1. Write a short letter to our department of “Reader Viewpoints” re- 
garding some phase of education or its relationship to social, economic or 
political life. (Let’s show that we school people are ALIVE to problems 
of our vocation!) 


2. Send us school news in the form of notes or clippings, and thus help 
us to broaden our coverage of significant events in education. 


3. Tell us what you think of this Mid-month News Edition and how you 
would suggest making it of the utmost possible service to the cause of 
Better Schools. 
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If Pupils Are to Learn How 
to Use English Effectively They 
| Must See Its Great Help to Them 
in Their Daily Life 4 
| The New Series 
| ENGLISH ACTIVITIES ine 


| in accord with An Experience Curriculum in a; 
J English provides real situations, in every unit, out | 
which give the pupils definite opportunities to pa 
) make their English study alive and practical. 
Ge 
: | GramMMaR and the other techniques are pre- 
| sented as tools which are necessary in social 4 
F experiences and school activities. Rules and defi- histo 
‘ nitions are introduced only after actual experi- = 
: ence in their application has been provided. a 
Tue SERIES emphasizes oral expression as the - 
| chief objective of a language course and the ae 
i fundamental basis for the mastery of written weste 
expression. 
tainm 
Every step in the work presented in English 7 
Activities is planned to give progressive growth = 
qt in language power—growth in the power to speak os 
4 and write with increasing accuracy, increasing rich- = 
: ness and control of vocabulary, and increasing grace ordin 
and charm of expression. English Activities oa 
a | prepares the pupil for advancement in life. 
Str 


THE AUTHORS OF THIS SERIES 


By W. WILBUR HATFIELD, Editor of THE ENGLISH JOURNAL, Head of the Depart- 
; ment of English of the Chicago Teachers College, and Chairman of the Curriculum Commis- NE 
‘ sion of the National Council of Teachers of English, E. E. LEWIS, Professor of Education, \\tents 
[ Ohio State University, and several other authors actively engaged in teaching |\\w 


the 
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OF EDUCATION 


Longer Study 


14-Year School 
Plan in Oregon 


SALEM, Ore.—Modern life is get- 
ting so complex every child needs two 
more years of schooling, the state de- 
partment of education believes. A four- 
teen- instead of twelve-year grammar 
and high school course is being worked 
out by a curriculum committee of the 
state teachers’ association. The change 
cannot be made for about two years. 


Genius Fades 


Prodigies Grow Duller 
As They Become Older 


EVANSTON, Ill. — The personal 
histories of fifty child prodigies of ien 
years ago were recited to the Mid- 
western Psychological Association con- 
yention as evidence that “gifted” chil- 
dren grow duller as they grow up. The 
budding genius flowered in most cases 
into a conventional pattern with no 
qualifications or desire for leadership, 
Professor Paul A. Wiity, of North- 
western University, reported. After tea 
years he listed these points ir the 
prodigies’ favor: Their educational at- 
tainment continued higher than those o/ 
their fellows. Their physical grewth 
and vigor was superior. They rated 
“somewhat” higher in character tests. 
Despite these tiunzs, Professor itty 
asserted, “there appears to be little 
evidence that creative intelligence is 
being developed or displayed in extra- 
ordinary degree.” At fault, he said, 
were “homes and schools which are 
essentially standardized.” 


Strike in Comfort 


College Furnishes Rug 


rt- For Sit-Down Strikers 
NEW YORK. — Two hundred stu- 
on, ‘ents of the College of the Citv of 
ng New York, sitting on the stone floor of 
te Hall of Patriots in silent. protest 
‘fainst the failure to recommend Mor- 
fs U. Schappes, English tutor, for re- 
appointment, enjoyed the comfort of a 
=a large green rug which Dr. Frederick B. 
Robinson, president of the college, had 
Onlered to be placed ir. the corridor 
sco aside his office. He asked Joseph 
_—_——_ bardi, head of the janitorial staff, 


Social Survey at Dartmouth 
Opposes National Fraternities 


HANOVER, N. H,—Dissolution of 
all national fraternity connections at 
Dartmouth was recommended to Presi- 
dent Hopkins recently by the Committee 
for the Survey of Social Life. 

The report was 700 pages long and 
prepared by a special committee of 
alumni, faculty members, and under- 
graduates working nearly a year and a 
half. Nearly every phase of student 
life was covered, not only at Dart- 
mouth but at other institutions, but only 
the fraternity angle was made public. 

In recommending the abolition of na- 
tional affiliations, the committee recog- 
nized the worth of local groups. It 
stated that it was time “for the college 
to acknowledge that fraternity chapters 
have great usefulness on the campus as 
social units,” and recommended the 
appointment of a full-time officer to 


advise and direct the local chapters. 

The committee condemned the form 
of hazing employed by some frater- 
nities; pointed out the need for re- 
examination of fraternity rituals; de- 
nounced the existence in any national 
fraternity of a rule based on racial or 
religious discrimination, and declared 
it proper for fraternities to assume 
some concern for the welfare of non- 
fraternity men. 

The committee’s resolution indicting 
national fraternity connections was 
adopted as follows: “The evidence 
seems conclusive that the system of 
national affiliations at Dartmouth Col- 
lege has failed to a considerable degree 
both in accomplishing the ends stated 
in the fraternity chapters and in pro- 
viding the best possible social units at 
Dartmouth.” 


to lay a rug on the marble corridor 
floor. “Their mothers are not here to 
look after them,” said Dr. Robinson, 
“and we must do all we can to keep 
them from catching cold.” Dr. Robin- 
son’s attitude toward the student 
strikers was that he did not think it his 
place to discuss faculty matters with 
students at the college. 


Oath Law Poll 


Overwhelming Opposition 

In Massachusetts Colleges 
MEDFORD, Mass.—An overwhelm- 
ing sentiment against the teachers’ oath 
law among the student bodies of Massa- 
chusetts colleges was indicated in the 
early returns of a poll being conducted 
by undergraduate newspapers, with the 
co-operation of The Tufts Weekly, 
student journal of Tufts College. At 
Harvard, 3,204 students, or 83 per cent 
of those voting, are opposed to the act. 
At Tufts, 747, or 94 per cent of those 
voting, favored repeal. Opposition was 
declared so strong at Williams College 
that a poll was considered unnecessary. 
Sponsors of repeal say that it would be 
appropriate for the impetus for this 


movement to come from the Tufts 
campus in that Tufts was the only 
college in the State to lose members of 
its faculty as a result of the oath law. 


First Teacher 


North Carolina Traces 
Early School History 


RALEIGH, N. C.—The first pro- 
fessional school teacher in North Caro- 
lina was Charles Griffin, who came to 
Pasquotank County from England in 
1705, as a missionary of the Established 
Church. This information is contained 
in a special report by Dr. J. Henry 
Highsmith, of the State Department of 
Public Instruction, who has compiled 
a chronological summary of the proc- 
ress of education in this State. It was 
not until 1760, Dr. Highsmith points 
out, that the first “academy” was estab- 
lished. This institution was set up in 
Wilmington. In 1772, the Moravians 
established what was then known as 
Salem Academy, one of the oldest in- 
stitutions in this section of the United 
States. From this grew the present 
Salem College for young women at 
Winston-Salem. 
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cone:usion, the professor made no refer. § 


the aisle to get out ahead of the sty 


f For Its Courses in Education dents, amidst a storm of applause. The r 


only unusual feature of the occasion] to 


CAMBRIDGE, Mass.—Complete re- Administration: In preparation for ' © his habitual 
as the absence 1is habitual gre 
organization of the Harvard program of the work of superintendent of schools. sch 
felt bag, for perhaps the first tir 
preparation for school] superintendents, Secondary Education: In preparation me wi a 
history. Prefessor Kittredge has taught{ su 
principals, and education specialists has for the work of the principal or head- English H 
english ; arvard forty-eight years: 
been announced by Dean Henry W_ master of a secondary school. $3 
anks among the highest authorities 
Holmes, of the Harvard Graduate Vocational Education, especially com- 
Shakespeare; and never studied for a} int 
School of Education. mercial education: In preparation for hich Bt 
yne gree lan an A. A) r 
Beginning next Fall the Harvard the work of the supervisor or director we 
orm ° ‘ ry ctorates have come to 
degree of Master of Education will be of vocational or commercial education. Sh 
i awarded only for this professional type Vocational and Educational Guid- * 
c - Brown, Harvard, Yale, and Oxford. ma 
of study. Students preparing to be ance: In preparation for the work of . } 
secondary school teachers will work the counselor or the director of guid- sct 
hereafter for a new degree at Harvard, ance. “Not Practical’ = 
Master of Arts in Teaching, which will Psychology, Measurement, Research. day 
be offered by co-operation of the In preparation for the work of school College Head Decries = 
a Faculty of Education and the Faculty psychologist, director of testing or re- Liberal Arts Course “ 
| of Arts and Sciences. search. or educational statistician. SPARTANBURG, S.C.—The liberd = 
| Besides preparing for administrative The degree in teaching calls for pre- arts system of education is doomed dis 
and supervisory work in the schools, scribed work in professional courses 
cause it is not sufficiently practical t 
' the new programs of study will be and additional study under the Faculty itl hee ' V 
i} serviceable for those who desire to of Arts and Sciences in one of these Jacobs, president of Presbyterian Ca 
work in schools of education and fields: Classics, English, Fine Arts, lewe, Clinton, S. C. recently told a 
} teachers’ colleges. The program in- French, German, Mathematics, Music, - | 
‘ad Sei he Social Sci bers of the Spartanburg County Edy ] 
. cludes : Natural Sciences, or the Social Sciences. cation Association. He added wif fre 
equal emphasis that colleges must qui] bee 
100-Year Plan by putting the same amount of state buying athletes “like beef on the hoof} err 
aid in one school district as another. The speaker discussed the principle} no 
} R. I. State College which should be applied to better fit the} ore 


| Head Maps Program | ast Class youth of today for the future. “Mam} = 


‘tied . students are in college who should net 
KING TON, 1.—A lan to care 
Kittredge Gives be there, for they show by their attituk 
for the development of Rhode Island 


‘ : Final Harvard Lecture that they have no use for an education” 
State College for the next 100 years 


mie he asserted. He further stressed th 
has been completed and revealed by CAMBRIDGE, Mass. — A packed . ay J 
Raymond G. Bressler, president. Presi- classroom, with students sitting in win- 
for the professions of teaching, med 

dent Bressler announced the program dows, perched on chairs outside the 
at the twenty-fifth arniversary dinner door, and standing on the roof outside 
of Theta Chi Fraternity. held here. the window to peer in, heard Professor 
New buildings, equipment, and campus George Lyman Kittredge give the last 


clared, already overcrowded  fielé 
Presbyterian College, Mr. Jacobs said 
is trying to remedy the situation by @ 


cine, and law, all of which are, he & I 


4 space are outlined in the program de- of his world-famous lectures recently ; ail 
| signed to care for the State College as an active member of the Harvard ee students to pirsiensPas 
during the next century. faculty. The lecture was peppered with 
the classic Kittredgian salty comments wane are JA 
, oft their talents 1s avaliable. au’ 
School Needs 
‘ ” tio 
Th 
ROCKFORD, II!.—Illinois can trans- The Austria Orders is 
form its present school set-up to as JOURNAL OF EDUCATION Summer Course = 
. efficient and economical a basis as thai Twice a Month (20 Numbers) VIENNA. — The Austrian Govett en 
attained by Ohio after an exhaustive ment has announced that compulsomf fox 
ii transition period, Dr. David Sutton, ANSON W. BELDING, Editor camps would be established this summ] Taj 
d director of finance for the Ohio state Published by _ for university students as a prerequist Ser 
i board of education, told 300 educators NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO for graduation. The cxact purpose dA 
and citizens here. He said such a the camps was not disclosed, alth EV 
b change can only be accomplished Six Park Street, Boston, Mass. observers regarded the plan as a m an 
I: through co-operation and an education of promoting semi-military and phys E 
of the public as to the needs of the Entered at Pier age 3 at Boston, training. Previously, Austria has 0 I 
schools. Dr. Sutton declared that the Third ated under a voluntary plan, by 
I Ohio program was based on first selling of each month, September to June the training of non-active officers JA 
the public on the new program, after inclusive. supplemented from time to time. 
. bringing to its attention the condition courses are to last three months S 
ti of the state school system. He dis- Subscription price, $3.00 a Year. include lectures and exercises im ew 
credited any program which attempted Canadian postage 50 cents; weapons, forms of attack, and devewl o. 
4 to equalize educational opportunities Foreign postage $1.00. ments in gas and chemical warfatt 
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State Pays More 
Washington Raises 
School Allotment 

OLYMPIA, Wash.—State payments 

districts for the 1935-36 

school year will total twenty-three cents 

a pupil a day, Dr. N. 


to school 


D. Showalter, 
superintendent of public instruction, re- 
ports. This is the largest allotment 
from state funds on record, the super- 
intendent says. Last year's allotment 
was sixteen cents a pupil a day. Dr 
Showalter predicts nexi year’s allot- 
ment will reach twenty-five cents, the 
When the 
school year opened, Dr. Showalter as- 
sured districts of twenty-two cents a 
day, the first time in history his depart- 
ment premised a definite sum. The 
state pays 55 per cent of the cost of 
education, the counties 11 per cent, and 
districts 34 per cent. 


Warped Schedule 


College Eliminates 
Sessions on Saturday 
BIRMINGHAM, Ala.—A departure 
from orthodox education procedure has 
been announced at Birmingham-South- 
ern College here. Beginning next fall 
no classes will be held on Saturdays, in 
order, the president, Guy E. Snavely, 


maximum allowed by law. 


Everyday 
Economics 


JANZEN AND STEPHENSON 


In the new edition of EVERYDAY 
authors discuss recent developments 


tices and in legislation, such as social security legisla- 
They have substituted recent statistics for those 
based on earlier years, and added several new sections. 


This book is written for the high school student; it 
is comprehensible and interesting to him, and will en- 
able him to attain an understanding of essential eco- 
Comprehensive lists of questions, 
problems, projects, exercises, and similar suggestions 
for student activity, and well-selected chapter bibliog- 
raphies are included. Suitable for either one- or two- 


tion. 


nomic questions. 


Semester courses. 


A workbook in economics, for use with 
EVERYDAY ECONOMICS, or with 


any other textbook in economics . 


EVERYDAY PROBLEMS 


IN ECONOMICS 


JANZEN AND STEPHENSON 


New York Newark Boston 


Chicago 


Teachers’ Union Launches Drive; 
Seeks Members in Bay State 


BOSTON. — A membership drive 
aimed at lining up 25,000 Massachusetts 
teachers militantly behind a “new deal 
for education” in this state, 
launched by the newly formed Massa- 
chusetts State Council of 
Union, it has been learned. 

A three-point program will be pushed 


has been 


Teachers’ 


together with expansion plans for add- 
ing new locals to the seven already 
existing in Boston, New 
Northampton, Lynn, Lawrence, Cam- 
bridge, and at Harvard University. 

This three-fold legislative and “public 
educational” expected to 
centre around these points: 

1. Intensification of the drive to re- 
peal the teachers’ oath bill; this to 
include completion by another two 
weeks of a special booklet listing the 
complete record of legislators on the 


3edford, 


activity is 


dozen roll calls. 

2. Continued opposition to compul- 
sory flag saluting laws and such situa- 
tions as developed in the Belchertown 
case in which school children were sen- 


tenced to a reform school for non- 
salutes 

4. Probable support of the Hanus 
plan ot taking the appointment of state 
commissioner of education out of the 
hands of the Governor, through a nine- 
man board. 

At present the numerical strength of 
the council is about 1,200. The aim is 
to increase to a working strength of 
5,0 to 6,000 in the coming 
which a_ state-wide 
embracing about 25,000 
teachers will be developed. The council 
intends to “make haste slowly” in its 
expansion. 


aiter 
organization 


months, 


said, to give faculty and students more 
time over the week-ends for reading, 
recreation, and study. Classes will be 
held five instead of six days a week, 
and to make up for lost time the Tues- 
day and Thursday schedule will be made 


somewhat longer. On those days classes 
will be 70 minutes instead of the usual 
50 minutes, and there will be no chapel 
The Monday, Wednesday, 
and Friday schedule will remain un- 
changed. 


exercises. 


ECONOMICS the 
in economic prac- 


SUMMER 
SESSIONS 


EACHERS 


Begin June 29 ... close August 7, 1936 


Teachers requiring credits 
for purpose of certification, 
or who are candidates for 
degrees will find the pro- 
gram of courses for sum- 
mer sessions at Temple 
University ideally adapted 
to their needs. Send today 
for complete catalog, and 
booklet of recreational in- 
terests afforded. Classes 
commence June 29th and 
close August 7th. 


Address Office 
of the Registrar, 
Broad Street and 
Montgomery Ave., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


San Francisco 


Historic Independence 


Hall 
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Report Shows Lowered Salaries 


In Smaller Private Colleges 


WASHINGTON .—The financial de- 
pression affected instructors in small 
privately-controlled colleges as well as 
those in public institutions, the Federal 
Office of Education revealed recently 
in reporting salary data received from 
seventy-six private colleges. 

Although detailed figures had not 
been received, reports indicate that 
some increases in salaries have been 
announced for 1935-36, the Office of 
Education The privately-con- 
trolled colleges included in the reports 
have student enrollments ranging from 
200 to 500 students. 

The median salary for presidents of 
the privately-controlled 
cluded 


said. 


colleges in- 
in the report dropped from 


$5,469 in 1929-30, to $3,708 in 1934-35, 
a decrease of 32.2 per cent. Salaries of 
deans were cut from $3,375 to $2,500, 
or 25.9 per cent, professors’ salaries 
from $3,030 to $2,336, or 22.9 per cent. 

The median salary, over the same 
period of time, was cut 18.5 per cent 
for associate professors, 16.6 per cent 
for assistant professors in these institu- 
tions, and 12.2 per cent for instructors. 

Data on Negro colleges are meagre. 
The study made by the Office of Educa- 
tion revealed, however, that in every 
grade except that of associate professor, 
colleges attended by white persons paid 
a higher median salary than did those 
for Negroes. 


Woman Picked 


Mrs. J. Lindlof Made 
Member of N. Y. Board 


NEW YORE. — Mrs. Johanna M. 
Lindlof, for thirty-five years a teacher 
in New York City’s schools, has been 
appointed and sworn in as a member of 
the Board of Education by Mayor 
LaGuardia. She succeeds Dr. George 
J. Ryan, president of the board for 
fourteen years, whose term had ex- 
pired. The appointment of Mrs. Lind- 
lof, who is president of the Kinder- 
garten-6B Teachers’ Association, came 
as a surprise and marks the first time 
since the set-up of the Board of Fdu- 
cation was changed more than twenty 
years ago that a teacher or former 
teacher has been named a member. Mrs. 
Lindlof will be the second woman 
member of the existing board. The 
other woman member is Mrs. Margaret 
McAleena, now 
seven-year term. 


serving her second 


Teachers Meet 


Westchester Group 
Hold Convention 
YONKERS, N. Y. — About 1,600 
teachers of public schools in West- 
chester County attended the annual con- 
vention of the Westchester 
Teachers Association 


County 
in Gorton High 
School, Yonkers, recently. The meeting 
was presided over by Miss Lillian 
Broderick, of Yonkers, president of the 
association. Speakers included Mayor 
Joseph F. Loehr, Supreme Court Jus- 
tice William F. Bleakley, Superintendent 
of Schools Lamont Hodge, of Yonkers, 
and President Maurice H. Blinken, of 
the Yonkers Board of Education. Many 
of the visiting teachers saw exhibits 
of students’ work in the high school. 


Miss Broderick was re-elected presi- 
dent of the association. 


Student Tribunal 


Campus Traffic 
Violators Penalized 

COLUMBUS, O.—Ohio State stu- 
dents who violate traffic rules on the 
campus are liable to be called before 
the student court, and anyone getting 
a second summons is almost certain 
to be fined. The local campus is bor- 
dered by one principal highway and 
another bisects it. Two sessions of the 
court are held weekly, one to issue 
warnings in first offence cases and the 
other for trials. Fines range from $1 
to $10 and go to a student loan fund. 
Defendants may present their own cases 
and, if dissatisfied with the verdict, may 
move for new trials. A disgruntled 
defendant may carry his case to the 
highest tribunal on the campus—Dr. 
George VV. Rightmire, president of the 
university. 


Honor System 


College Deans Differ 
As to Value 


PHILADELPHIA. — Disagreement 
as to the success of the honor system 
in American colleges was voiced here 
recently at the annual conference of the 
National Association of Deans and Ad- 
visers of Men. Dean V. I. Moore, of 
the University of Texas, declared that 
cheating was the charge in more than 
half the cases brought before disciplin- 
ary committees in that institution 
and in & per cent of the cases the de- 
fendants were “We 
junked the ‘honor system’,” he said. 
“We that under that system 
we were whitewashed hypocrites.” Dean 


women students. 


realized 


Christian Gauss defended the hong 
system on the basis of his experieng 
at Princeton University. Stanley Coy 
ter, dean emeritus at Purdue Univer! 
sity, said racketeers had stepped inj 


the student organization known as th 
“Veterans of Future Wars” and w 
attempting to collect money throug 
it. He predicted that the movemeg 
would soon die of inertia. 


Brothers Win 


Scholarships Go 
To Three in Family 


OTTAWA, Kan. — The  Lyom 


brothers of this town appear to have 


monopoly on the Leopold  Schepp 
Foundation awards. Carl Lyons, sopho. 
more at Ottawa University, received ; 
$100 scholarship for having lived up ty 
the foundation's standards for youth 
for three years. A brother, Emery 
Lyons, junior at the school, previoush 
received $200 from the foundation, anj 
another brother, senior in Sioux Falk 
S. D., College, also a $200 award. 


College ‘‘Rackets” 


Dean Blames Some 
Of 300 Honor Societies 
PHILADELPHIA. — Dean J. A 
Park, of Ohio State University, told 
the National Association of Deans here 
that some national college honorary 
societies are “rackets.” Students pay 
about $200,000 a year in initiation fees 
to about 300 honorary societies, Dean 
Park said. “That's a racket if there 
ever one,” he said. “Honorary 
societies are in many cases only mutual 
admiration groups.” Dean D. S. Lam 
caster, of the University of Alabama, 
was elected president, and Dean Fred 
H. Turner, of the University of Illinois, 
vice-president. 


Won’t Merge 


Student Group Will 

Not Join With Nazis 
BERLIN. — The Nationalist student 
organization known as the Kyffhaueser 
Student Bund has refused to amak 
gamate with the Nazi Student Leagw 
on the ground that the latter is an antl 
Christian organization. In a _ formal 
refusal of the Nazi organization’s im 
vitation to unite with it, the Kyffhaueser 
organization stated that in the Student 
League’s training camps the doctrine 


was 


was taught that there were three mutt 
ally exclusive ideologies — Marxist 
Christian, and Nazi. The Kyffhaueset 
leaders declared that they could readily 
accept National Socialism, but could 
not enter an organization that taught 
there could be no compromise hetwee# 
Christianity and National Socialism 
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P. E. A. Session 


Education Conference 
Held at Springfield 


SPRINGFIELD, Mass.—A two-day 
regional conference of the Progressive 
Education Association was held here 
recently with a for 
parents and “Individua! 
development, the basis for education.” 
John R. P. French, headmaster of the 
Cambridge school, Weston, presided 
Dr. Mary Shattuck Fisher, professor of 


general session 


teachers on 


education at Sarah Lawrence College 
Bronxville, N. Y., spoke on “Emotional 
Growth and Education. Dr. Waltet 
F. Dearborn, of the Harvard Univer- 
sity graduate school of education, lec- 
tured on “Physical Growth and Educa- 
tion.” Dr. Mark May, professor of 
education at Yale University, and Dr. 
William H. Kilpatrick, prdfessor of 
education at Teachers’ College, Colum- 
bia University, also gave addresses. 


Symbolic Hanging 
“School Committee” Marked 
On Dummy in Wellesley 
WELLESLEY, Mass. straw- 

stuffed effigy with the placard, “School 

Committee,” was seen hanging from the 

flagpole of the Gamaliel Bradford 


Drive Opens to Prevent Public 
Funds Going to Secular Schools 


BOSTON.—A natienal movement to 
prohibit by constitutional amendment the 
use of public funds for sectarian pur- 
poses was ‘aunched by Massachusetts 
Presbyterians meeting here. They: voted 
to back up the proposed airendment 
sponsored by the American Minute Men, 
claiming to represent nearly 10,000,000 
members. 


James H. Franklin, president of the 
Northern Baptist Convention, declared 
that the movement would have powerful 
backing and that a Southern con- 
gressional representative is scheduled to 
present to Congress the amendment. 

According to Frank Batcheller, chair- 
man of the National Committee 
American Minute Men, secular as well 


of 


as common schools have obtained pub- 
lic funds for the support of their schools 


in some parts of the United States. 

A bill has been filed in the Massa- 
chusetts Legislature to permit the use of 
public funds to provide transportation 
for secular school students. 

In Albany, N. Y., the long-sought 
state fiscal support which would open the 
public treasury for the maintenance of 
“secular” schools as well as common 
schools is before the Legislature this 
year for the first time in the form of a 
proposed constitutional amendment. The 
issue is highly controversial and has 
been the legislative objective of various 
denominations in previous years. 

Similar steps have been taken in other 
states, the Minute Men assert, accentu- 
ating the necessity for a constitutional 
amendment. Unless prohibited nation- 
ally, they said, drives to obtain these 
funds will go on indefinitely. 


Senior High School here a few days 
after dismissal of Dr. S. Monroe 
Graves, superintendent 
Hoisted during the night, the dummy 
was detected in the morning by hun- 
dreds of early rising residents. Appar- 


of schools. 


—- 


ently it was an anonymous gesture in 
the 
committee 


controversy between the school 
and the several thousand 
backers of Dr. Graves over the latter’s 
removal trom office which he held for 
twenty-two years. 


one. 
edition with index. 


Send today for 


How do YOU 
Pronounce them? 


A prominent educator writes: “This 
book is great for deflating one’s ego.” 
Merely a story to be read aloud. Contains 
over 500 words that may trip almost any 
Each page followed by a key. New 


Postpaid, 50 cents 
Five or more, 45c each 


“You Don’t Say--Or Do You?” 


By F. F. TILDEN 


JOURNAL OF EDUCATION 


BOOK SERVICE 
6 PARK STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 


Modern-School 
Mathematics 


SCHORLING-CLARK-SMITH 


This new series is being enthusi- 
astically received by school people 


everywhere. Teachers using it 
like the way it makes mathematics 
meaningful. They find that its 


skillful developments of new con- 
cepts insure understanding and that 
its emphasis on the realistic phases 
of modern pupil 
pupil interest. 


life engages 


Send for information 


WORLD BOOK COMPANY 


Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York 
2126 Prairie Avenue, Chicago 
14 Beacon Street, Boston 
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Editorials 


True Literacy 


OW many Americans are able to read’ 
{ [ Not merely to spell out words and pass 
for literate, but to read books and articles of aver- 
age difficulty ? 

Investigators estimate not over 50 per cent. 

Even that estimate may be generous. 
. Dr. Lyman Bryson of Columbia University be- 
lieves it desirable to have the meaning of impor- 
tant literary works and textbooks written down 
or translated for persons of low reading ability. 
This might be valuable, if the people for whom 
the simplified books were intended could be in- 
duced to read them. They would resent being 
written down to, if they knew it. 

There is undcubtedly a point to the contention 
that much important material which the common 
man could enjoy and profit from, is locked away 
from him by a style and vocabulary beyond his 
comprehension. Gradually, of course, a_ great 
many of the ideas and facts thus hidden are 
revealed—through newspapers, through books in 
popular vein, and even through radio and motion 
pictures. 

Perhaps what is needed is more consideration 
on the part of learned persons who write, to make 
their statements clear and simple. 

Many writers who have a great message are 
content te present it in a way that pleases only 
themselves and a few others having the minds and 
patience to dig out the meaning. 

The genius of putting great thoughts across to 
the ordinary but intelligent masses of Americans 
is second in usefulness only to the genius of gen- 
erating such thoughts. When the two gifts are 
combined in one individual, the public is to be 
congratulated. 


Education’s Cornerstone 


TEACHER who does not believe in the 
A educability of the boy or girl is defeated 
from the start. 

Enthusiasm for education as an effective force 
in human life is absolutely fundamental to success 
as a teacher or an educator. 

And by education we do not mean the goose 
step. No amount of drill can make real education. 
Drill can be produced by external compulsion. 
Only as it becomes a by-product of an internal 
interest does it become a factor in an educative 
process. A chain gang may do what it is ordered 
to do, but that is not education. 


It’s a Selling Job 


OW many persons have gone into teaching 
| because they hated to be salesmen, no one 
can say. But a good many must have done so, 
The best of these have discovered, before getting 
very far in educational service, that a certain ele- 
ment of salesmanship is required even in teaching, 
These days in particular, the teacher who seeks a 
position must be able to sell himself or herself to 
the school authorities who happen to be scanning 
the market for the best available candidate. The 
applicant who cannot staad out from the crowd 
when writing a letter of application or having an 
interview, is overlooked. And the teacher already 
holding a position in the schools needs constantly 
to “sell”? education to those boys and girls who 
seem by nature to be indifferent. 

Yes, the schools are a poor refuge for persons 
lacking salesmanship. 
eee 


Hearing With Stuffed Ears 


OME years ago the school board of a certain 
city took a dislike to the principal of its high 
school. The law required a public hearing before 
he could be dismissed. So a public hearing was 
held. .\t the opening, the chairman of the board 
announced: “ We have met to convict Mr. Blank.” 
Apparently this is what happened at Wellesley, 
Massachusetts, the other day; though the acting 
head of the committee was not so ingenuous as to 
admit the purpose of the hearing. 

Stilli—a successor to Dr. Graves had already been 
engaged, according to reports which have not been 
denied. And surely the Wellesley schools do not 
need two superintendents. 

It wis very undignified of Wellesley residents 
to hang their school committee in effigy to a sixty- 
foot flagpole, besides being quite superfluous when 
the committeemen had already done so good a job 
on themselves. 


Parallel Tests 

T IS interesting to note that the Virginia Jour 
| nal of Education at just this time is asking 
its readers whether they would prefer a twice-a 
month newsnaper of education to the magazine 
they now receive monthly. 

It is a coincidence that both the Virginia Jour 
na! and The Journal of Education decided at the 
same time to discover how much their readers 
value the news aspect of a professional publication. 
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Book Reviews 


Where Life Begins 


PRACTICAL PROBLEMS IN 
HOME LIFE. By Nora A. Talbot; 
Florence L.. Lytle, Millie V. Pearson, 
and Anna May Johnson, of the Divi- 
sion of Home Economics, Oklahoma 
Agricultural and Mechanicai College 
New York, Cincinnati, Chicago, Bos- 
ton, Atlanta, Dailas, San 
American Book Company 


Francisco : 


“Practical 
is a brightly and 
textbook for znd taking 
their first course in homemaking. The 
admitted aim of the author is to develop 
right attitudes rather than manual 
skills. Hence the book emphasize: 
underlying principles; reasons for the 
home, the family, the community; each 


Problems in Home Life” 


written illustrated 


1 
DOYS Qiris 


individual's share in making these 
social groups successful. 
Such subjects as meals, clothing, 


health, income, and choosing a vocation 
are dealt with in constructive, helpful 
fashion. 

The boy or gir! who completes the 
study of this text should be ready to 
fit into environment more in- 
telligently and co-operatively than be- 
fore he or she had given thought to 
home and all that it 
mean. 


his 


means or may 


Functional English 
EXPRESSING YOURSELF. Books 
I and II. By Harcld Wade, Head- 
master, Worcester Academy, Wor- 
cester, Mass.; John F. 
of English Department, Worcester 
Academy; Mary P. Eaton, Head of 
English Department. \WWadleigh High 
Scheol, New York City. Boston, 
New York, Chicago, Dallas, Atlanta. 


slossom, Head 


San Francisco: Houghton Mifflin 
Company. 
These two texts for students of 


senior high school level are unusually 
rich and stimulating. The needs of the 
young person who has difficulty finding 
anythirg to say or write, or expressing 
it when found, are as thoughtfully met 
as those of the student who speaks and 
writes easily. 

Enthusiasm in a textbook is not 
always contagious. It may be quite the 
opposite. But in the case of these texts 
by Wade, Blossom, and Eaton, the 
natural reactions of the pupil are evi- 
dently well gauged. No pupil is asked 
to do what he has not been prepared 
for. The work is varied and abundant, 
and the grovnd which the high school 
Student of English composition should 
cover is thoroughly presented. 

This is functional English in a true 
sense and should help to cultivate in 


many young people a proficient use of 


English for any occasion likely to 
arise. 


Friendly Redskins 
HOOT-OWL. By Mabel Guinnip La 
Rue. Illustrated by Kate Seredy. 
New York, Boston, Chicago, Dallas 
Atlanta, S The Mac- 


San Francisco: 
millan Company. 

Here in story form is much interest- 
ing information regarding the life and 
habits of the Algonquin Indians in the 
Colonial period of American history. A 
small boy who has been warned against 
going into the woods lest he be lost or 
fall into the hands of Indians, neglects 
the warning; goes to sleep in the forest; 
and is awakened by a_ redskin, who 
takes him to an Indian village. Children 
of second or third grade, reading the 
tale, will learn much of value—includ- 
ing the truth that not all Indians were 
treacherous or cruel. 


A Muzzey Masterpiece 
A HISTORY OF OUR COUNTRY. 
A Textbook for High-School Stu- 
dents. By David Saville Muzzey, 
Professor of History, Columbia Uni- 
versity. Boston, New York, Chicago, 
London, Atlanta, Dallas, Columbus, 
San Francisco: Ginn and Company. 
Not content to rest upon his reputa- 
tion as a writer of school histories, nor 
to make only those revisions which all 
good textbooks undergo from time to 
time, Dr. Muzzey has labored intensively 
the past three upon this 
wholly new history of the United States. 
In outward form and inward typog- 
raphy, illustration, maps, and 


for years 


general 
makeup this volume is outstanding, and 
to say that our distinguished neighbor, 
Charles R. Capon, excelled 
himself as designer-in-chief is to grant 
only merited praise. 

Few tasks could be more challenging 
than that of selecting and presenting the 
most salient facts of this nation’s past, 
for the enlightenment of American 
young people and for the development 
in them of a sound patriotism. To that 
task Dr. Muzzey has brought unusual 
experience and ability. The result 


is a 
narrative which glows with life and 
should read itself into the hearts and 


minds of high school students who give 
it half a chance to do so. A notable 
feature is the manner of introducing 
each unit with some well chosen modern 
situation which can be better understood 
when one has completed the study of 
the succeeding pages of the unit. 

The author writes with vigor and 


289 
authority while handling facts; with 
impartiality and tolerance when discuss- 
ing present-day policies and opinions, 


Famous Five Hundred 
CONCISE BIOGRAPHICAL DIC- 
TIONARY. By Harriet Lloyd Fitz- 
hugh and Percy H. Fitzhugh. New 
York: Grosset and Dunlap. 


In this 


convenient volume of some 


pages are to be found satisfying 
answers to the questions “Who was so- 
and-so that I’ve heard of and ought to 
know about?” and “What is his title to 
fame?” 

The biographical sketches are alpha- 
betically arranged, and there is a gener- 
ous index which locates many an im- 
portant topic that has been treated as 
an integral part of one or another of 
the biographies. A wide area of both 
past and present is drawn upon. While 
there are necessarily some omissions of 
justly famous the 
remarkably for a 


work is 
reference 
volume of reasonable size, treating each 
subject with a page or more of delinea- 
tion. 


persons, 
inclusive 


Milne Mythology 
WHEN WE WERE VERY YOUNG, 


NOW WE ARE SIX; WINNIE 
THE POOH; and HOUSE AT 


POOH CORNER. By A. A. Milne. 
Decorations by Ernest H. Shepard. 
New York: E. P. Dutton & Co., Inc 


For sheer delightfulness the children’s 
rhymes and stories of A. A. Milne are 
in a class by themselves. Indeed, the 
principal trouble with them is that they 
make most other writings seem dull by 
comparison. Many an adult will con- 
fess his own weakness for the lilting 
“When We Were Very 
or “Now We Are Six,” and 
for the nursery 
into the author has 
breathed life and lovableness in “Winnie 
the Pooh” “The House at Pooh 


Corner.” There is no apparent strain- 


verses of 
Young” 
even more specially 
animals which 
and 


ing of the fancy to create an impossihl« 


world. Instead, Pooh Bear and Piglet 
and Kanga, with her little Roo, and 
Owl and Rabbit and Tigger—not to 


mention Eeyore, who is always being 
forgotten or left out because he fs ony 
a donkey—all become quite as real as 
Christopher Robin himself. 

The news that this quartet of Milne 
favorites are now available in a school 
edition at less than a dollar each—an4 
with Ernest Shepard’s priceless illus- 
trations, will be as welcome as the first 
warm days of snringtime. A birthday 
may be, as Eeyore sav3, quite unimpor- 
tant. being “here today and gone to- 
morrow.” But the Milne books are far 
from transitory. Some of them are in 
their 194th printing. 
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Recent Publications 


ART EDUCATION TODAY: 1936 
Edition 
SPONSORED BY MEMBERS OF THE FINE 
ARTS STAFF OF TEACHERS COL- 
LEGE, COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY. 
118 pp. Ill. Paper, $1.15. 


This annual, published in memory of Arthur 
Wesley Dow, presents an open forum in which 
current opinions on art teaching are discussed 
by those whose significant work in various art 
fields makes. their messages of distinct im- 
portance. The 1936 edition includes fourteen 
articles on a wide range of topics. 


STATISTICAL TABLES: 
Structure and Use 


BY HELEN M. WALKER AND WALTER 
N. DUROST. 
76 pp. Cloth, $1.60. 


This book throws considerable light on one of 
the most difficult problems of the research 


Their 


worker. In lucid and comprehensive detail it 
tells how to proceed in tabulating statistical 
data to save time and labor, and how to sys- 
tematize the preparation of a report for publica- 
tion, 


TRENDS IN MANUSCRIPT 
WRITING 


BY EDITH U. CONARD. 
Illustrated pamphlet, 60 cents. 


Expressing the philosophy and practice of writ- 
ing skills as developed in the progressive type 
of schools, this pamphlet will be of interest and 
assistance to teachers in the field and to train- 
ing school students planning to study and teach 
manuscript writing. 


STUDY TYPE OF READING 
EXERCISES 


BY RUTH STRANG. 


Exercise booklet, 40 cents a copy. 
Manual, 30 cents. 


These reading exercises for secondary schools, 
comprising twenty exercises in an attractive 
112-page booklet, will give insight into the read- 
ing process at the same time providing prac- 
tice in certain reading skills essential to suc- 
cess in high school and college. The Manual, 
The Improvement of Reading in Secondary 
Schools, not only suggests how to use the exer- 
cises, but also outlines a program for the diag- 
nosis of reading difficulties and the improvement 
of reading on the post-elementary school levels. 


TWELFTH EDUCATIONAL YEAR- 
BOOK 


EDITED BY I. L. KANDEL. 
630 pp. Cloth, $3.70. 


The most recent yearbook of the International 


Institute of Teachers College wives accounts 
of the organization and activities of teachers’ 
associations n seventeen countries f the 


world. It deals with the contributions of such 
“organizations to the progress of education, the 
improvement of the status of teachers, and the 
participation of teachers in politics 


BUREAU OF PUBLICATIONS 
TEACHERS COLLEGE, COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 
NEW YORK CITY 


GOING PLACES 
THIS SUMMER? 


Write us for information about 
any of the following : — 


1 Montreal and Quebec 
7 days, $79.50 


From Boston every Sunday by Private Limousine, 
All expenses including meals. Via Mohawk Trail, 
Adirondacks, Laurentian and White Mountains, 


2 Gaspe 14 days, $145 


From Boston every Sunday, unusual Motor Tour 
along the St. Lawrence. All expenses. Per- 
sonally escorted. Via Adirondacks, Montreal, Que- 
bec, to Gaspe Village, New Brunsw ick, and Maine 
Coast to Boston. 


3 Atlantic Sea Cruise 
16 days, $88 


From Boston every Saturday. All expenses, in- 
cluding meals. Via Baltimore, Savannah, Jackson- 
ville, Washington. 


4 Virginiaand North Carolina 
11 days, $124.50 


From Boston, July 13, August 3, August 24. A 
land cruise by private motor; personally escorted. 
New York, Puiledelphia, Baltimore, Washington, 
Arlington, Shenandoah Valley, Natural Bridge, 
Roanoke, Black Mountains, through Tobacco and 
Cotton Belts, Mount Vernon, Valley Forge, New 
York, Boston. 


§ Grand Circle, EUROPE 
46 days, $589 


Weekly Sailings begin June 6 from Boston, New 
York, Montreal. Escorted tour via Mediterranean 
and north through Europe to England. 


6 Six-Country Special, EUROPE 
32 to 38 days, $397-$447 


Weekly beginning June 11 from Boston, New 
York, Montreal. Escorted. Rural England, Hol- 
land, Belgium, Germany, Switzerland, and France. 


7 Literature Tour, ENGLAND 
38 days, $595 


June 27 from New York, June 28 from Boston. 
Escorted Tour. Includes Scotland and Wales. 


Ask about Specially Arranged Trips from your 
home to PORTLAND, OREGON, for N, E, A. 
CONVENTION. 

Visit ALASKA, MEXICO, SOUTH AMER- 
ICA or the ORIENT. 

Reduced rate rail transportation from all Western 
points to Boston or New York may be secured 
from us. 


What Are Your Personal Travel Plans? 
Let Us Help You with Them! 


TRAVEL DEPARTMENT 
The Journal of Education 


6 Park Street Boston 
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Among the Schools 


Strike Threat 


New Rochelle Mothers 

Oppose Decentralizing 
NEW ROCHELLE, N. Y.—Unless 
the board of education agreed to con- 
tinue the fourth, fifth, and sixth grades 
at the Huguenot School, instead of 
transferring the 135 children to several 
other schools, parents of the children 
in these grades said they would keep 
their youngsters home. The “strike” 
plan was agreed to by the Huguenot 
Parent-Teacher Association. The Board 


Education recently announced it 


would close the three upper grades, re- 
moving the pupils to other schools, and 
use the space as a centra! ofiice for the 
school system. 


Asks Reduction 


Realty Exchange Wants 
Lower School Tax Rate 
ST. LOUIS, Mo.—The real estate 
exchange recently recommended that 
the Board oi Education reduce the tax 
rate to not more than 77 cents for 
all purposes, confine its expenditures 
for the coming fiscal year to its 
estimated revenue, and that the 10 per 
cent pay cut be not restored to teachers. 
The Exchange’s recommendations were 
made at an open hearing of the Finance 
Committee of the board In pleading 
for tax reduction, the Exchange briei 
asked that $1,000,000 of the board’s 
annually mounting reserve fund, which 
it has been estimated will be in excess 
of $4,000,000 at the start of the fiscal 
year on July 1, be used to pay operating 
expenses of the board and thus permit 
the reduction. 


Empty Victory 
Election Winner 
Loses School Job 
BARNSTABLE, Mass. — Victory 
turned out to be defeat for Miss Mabel 
J. Weekes, ousted Hyannis teacher, re- 
cently, when Judge Fred T. Field, of 
the state supreme court, sitting in Barn- 
stable court, denied her petition for re- 
instatement to the job from which she 
Was fired last December. She was 
ousted by the Hyannis school board. At 
the last town election she ran as a 
candidate for the school committee and 


was elected, after her former students 
staged political rallies in her behalf. 
At the moment it seemed like vindica- 
tion. Then, Judge Field ruled that she 
cannot now reassume her post as 
teacher because the law forbids a mem- 
ber of the school committee to teach. 


Aids Safety 


School Engineer 
Given National Post 


DETROIT, Mich. — Gordon C. 
Graham, safety engineer for the Detroit 
Board of Education since 1928, has 
accepted a position as a National Safety 
Council representative in an extensive 
traffic-accident-reduction program being 
launched by the council. 


New School 


$450,000 Institution 
To Have 800 Pupils 


SOUTH JAMAICA, L. L, N. Y.-- 
The new public school 48, South 
Jamaica, Queens, was opened for classes 
recently. The structure, built at a cost 
of $450,000, has eighteen classrooms 
and a ground floor playground. An 
auditorium and gymnasium are expected 
to be added during the summer. With 
the opening of the school, which has 
accommodations for 8 students, civic 
workers announced the renewal of a 
campaign for the elimination of grade 
crossings nearby. Leaders of the cam- 
paign estimate that about 250 of the 
children attending the school cross 
these tracks each day. 


Applied Chemistry 


Educating Consumers 
Held to Be Practical 


KANSAS CITY, Mo.—High school 
students wont to yawn over their test 
tubes may be galvanized into passionate 
interest in chemistry if set to analyzing 
toothpaste, shaving cream and hand 
lotions from the home bathroom shelf, 
Dr. Nels Minne, of Winona ( Minn.) 
State Teachers College, told a division 
of the American Chemical Society at 
its convention here. Instead of limiting 
an adolescent class to abstract formulae 
and routine experiments, the ‘teacher 
should try to aid his students in their 
daily problem as consumers, Dr. Minne 
held. “Courses should be adapted to the 


needs of the large majority of students, 
who, after taking high school chem- 
istry, never again study it formally,” he 
said. “The need for emphasis of science 
as applied to the making of daily de- 
cisions, the evaluation of pseudo-scien- 
tific facts presented through the 
mu tifarious media of advertising, is 
generally recognized.” 


Ban “Deadwood” 
Springfield Board 
Limits Repeaters 

SPRINGFIELD, Mass.—High school 
students who brought home a report 
card bearing “E’s” last semester were 
in for something more than a scolding 
from their parents. Principal William 

C. Hill, of Classical High, announced 

that the school board had decided that 

the schools can no longer carry “dead 
wood,” and accordingly if a pupil failed 
in two subjects, he would be put on pro- 

bation. If the failure is repeated a 

second time, he will be dismissed from 

school. 


Forced Merger 


Annsville’s One-Room 
School Is Abolished 

PEEKSKILL, N. Y. — The long 
fight of the little hamlet of Annsville, 
one mile north of here, to retain its 
one-room school ended recently when 
two of the three commissioners ap- 
pointed by County Judge Gerald Nolan 
upheld the order of Robert D. Knapp, 
district superintendent of schools, dis- 
solving the Annsville school district 
and annexing it to the Van Cortlandt- 
ville school district. For months the 
eighty-five residents of the Annsville 
district, headed by its school trustee, 
George Vanwart, have contended the 
one-room school, in which seventeen 
pupils in grades one to five are taught 
by Miss Mary Caton, was adequate 
and that they should not be forced to 
help, through increased taxation, the 
Van Cortlandtville district, which has 
just completed a new $95,000 school. 
The Annsville district has a tax rate 
of only $3.96 a thousand, while that of 
Van Cortlandtville is $16.25. Combin- 
ing the districts would give a rate of 
9 a thousand if the dissolution order 
is carried out. 


Make your “‘Card Catalogue” alive with Wilson- Way Photos. 


Wilson-Way School Photography, Cambridge, Mass. 
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Whoever you are and wherever you are, YOU 
ARE INVITED to write briefly to this depart- 
ment on any topic pertaining to education. 


Miss Naylor Hit the Nai: 


Two outstanding paragraphs 


in Lucile Naylor’s article of 
May 4, “Is This the New 
Education?” should be given 


careful and prayerful attention 
by everyone who hopes to pro- 
duce authentic results in teach- 
ing. 

She declares in good, readable 
English that no humans were 
ever more like sheep than they 
of the New Education cult. 
“Where one leads, the rest 
rush, pell mell.” They do not 
pause to measure nor to check 
their results, but keep on in wild, 
unreasoning optimism, sure that 
somewhere, sometime, perfect 
results must come. 

Miss Naylor also sets forth 
definitely that ideas presented 
as part of pupil activity are in 
almost every projects 
planned by the teacher, and 
worked out by a_ technique 
which has an_ extraordinary 
similarity in the various Pro- 
gressive Schools. 

It is a useful and helpful re- 
port. I hope you may find 
more like it, and haste the day 
when 


such accounts are no 


longer necessary. 


ERNEST COBB 
Newton Lower Falls 
Massachusetts 
Play Ball! 

The article in the Journal of 
Education of April 20, entitled 
“Teacher Makes a Home Run,” 
is a good example of how a 
resourceful teacher can meet the 
ever-recurring problem of creat- 
ing keen desire and interest in 
children to acquire useful 
knowledge, particularly that sort 
of knowledge which does not 
strongly function their 


present lives. 
“Reading, writing and ‘rith- 
taught to the 


“ 


metic ” can be 


tune of the hickory stick,” but 
far less satisfactorily than by 
methods that 
arouse 


give delight, 


ambition, and provide 
satisfaction that can 
obtained 


only be 
through achievement. 
Evidently the — baseball 
with its elements of fun and 


contest did 


game 
provide such a 
wholesome spur. 

It is, 
that devices of this 


of course, self-evident 
sort— 
dramatization, 
projects, etc.—must be 
nized as 


games, contests, 
recog- 
stimulate 
endeavor and‘ not as 
methods of 


should 


devices to 
basic 
teaching. They 
concentration 
and not add elements of dis- 
traction the 


hand. 


promote 


subject in 
They must also be so 
used as to. strengthen, not 
weaken, the will and industry 
to do a jeb for its own worth. 
Real and lasting satisfaction in 
learning history is found in the 
knowledge of the story of man- 
kind, not in its use as material 
for a game. The wise teacher 
will realize the difference and 
use such devices to promote the 
power and will of pupils to 
study subject matter for its own 
sake and for the satisfaction of 
its mastery. 

CLARENCE H. DEMPSEY 


Superintendent of Schools 
Arlington, Massachusetts 


, Capable man of good 

education and busi. 

ness background te 

organize University Extension 
classes under the auspices of 
High Schools, Edueational and 
sales experience desirable. Car 
necessary. Summer appointment 
subject to permanent arrange- 
ment if mutually satisfactory. 
Position will pay 33,000 to 34,000 
a year. Address Mr. Morris, La- 
Salle Extension University, 4101 
South Michigan Avenue, Chicago, 


University of Vermont 
Burlington-on-Lake Champlain 


Summer Session 


JULY 6 1936 AUGUST I4 


Graduate Courses 
Undergraduate Courses 
Special Courses for Teachers 
Liberal Arts, Education, Engineering, 

Business, Pre-medical Courses. § 
cial Courses in Art, Home Economics, 
Music, Physical Education, Play Pro- 
duction, Industrial Arts, Demonstra- 
tion School. 


VACATION RAILROAD RATES 


Excursions to Montreal, Lake Placid, 
Ft. Ticonderoga, Adirondack and Green 
Mountains under University direction. 


Excellent Program of Entertainments 
Write for illustrated bulletins 
BENNETT C. DOUGLASS 

Director, Summer Session 

University of Vermont, Burlington, Vt 


GOOD TEACHERS 
IN DEMAND 


Largest Teachers’ Agency in 
the West. Est. 1906. Un- 
excelled Service. Copyright 
Booklet, “How to Apply, etc.” 
free to members, 50c to non- 
members. 


ROCKY TEACHERS 


AGENCY 


310 U.S. BANK BLOG Denver. Cou 


WM. RUFFER, Ph. D., Manager 


are four reasons for this:— 
2. 

writing. 

directions for its use. 


4. 
tem handwriting survey. 


Handwriting Ability Can Be Scientifically 
Measured 


In a very short time The American Handwriting Scale has_sup- 
planted older methods of grading elementary school handwriting. There 


1. The Scale is seientifically devised, using actual specimens of 
pupils’ writing for quality ratings. 
The Seale measures achievement in both rate and quality of 
The Manual accompanying the Scale gives concise and explicit 


The Scale is equally efficient in a class, school or school sys- 


Complete Secale, Manual and Record Blank, 
postpaid, 50c. Send for our complete catalog. 


THE A. N. PALMER COMPANY 
55 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
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DIRECTORY 


OF SCHOOL EQUIPMENT AND SERVICES 


Art Supplies 


Practical School Supply Company 
1315 S. Michigan Blvd., Chicago, Ill. 


Book Covers 
Holden Patent Book Cover Co. 
Springfield, Mass. 


Book Publishers 


Allyn and Bacon, Boston, New York, 
Chicago, Atlanta, San Francisco, 
Dallas 


American Book Company, New York, 
Cincinnati, Chicago, Bos 


D. Appleton-Century Company, New 
York 


Ginn and Company, Boston 


Gregg Publishing Co., New York 
D. C. Heath and Co., Boston 


Houghton Mifflin Co., Boston 

Lyons & Carnahan, New York 

The Macmillan Co., New York 

G. & C. Merriam, Springfield, Mass. 


Newson and Co., New York 


The Journal of Education is 
pleased to recommend to its readers 
the following firms, each special- 
izing in dependable merchandise 

and services for schools. 


Row, Peterson and Co., Evanston, IIl. 
Silver, Burdett and Co., Newark 
The John C. Winston Co., Phila. 


World Book Company 
Yonkers-on-Hudson, N. Y. 


Handwriting Aids 
—THE A. N. PALMER COMPANY 


New York-Chicago-Portiand, Ore. 


Handwriting Textbooks and Sup- 
plementary Publications. Paper, 
tablets, steel pens and fountain 
pens. 
Handwriting Awards and Incen- 
tives. 


Jewelry 
L. G. BALFOUR COMPANY— 


Attleboro, Mass. 
Class Rings and Pins 
Commencement Announce- 
ments, Diplomas, etc. 
Awards Class G 
and Organization 


Lantern Slides, Stereographs 
Keystone View Co., Meadville, Pa. 
Light Meters 


Sight- t C ti Chrysler 
Buildings New York Git 


M. Witmark & Sons, New York 


Photography For Schools 
WILSON-WAY 
SCHOOL PHOTOGRAPHY 


Cambridge, Mass. 


Pictures and Prints 


Hale, Cushman & Flint, Ine. 
(The Medici Prints), Boston, Mass. 


‘School Architects 


7——FRANK IRVING COOPER—— 
CORPORATION 


ARCHITECTS ENGINEERS 
Specializin in Schoolhouse 
Planning. 


47 Winter St. Beston, Mass, 


Typewriters 


Underwood Elliott Fisher Co. 
342 Madison Ave., New York, N. Y. 


Private Schooling 


Parents League 
Debates Value 


NEW YORK. — Members of the 
Parents League of New York, an 
Organization through which parents and 
private schools can co-operate, debated 
the value of private secondary schoo! 
education recently at the organization's 
annua! meeting. Mrs. Rustin McIntosh, 
Principal of Brearley School, and Ed- 
ward Puiling, headmaster of Millbrook 
School, contended that private schools 
provided a satisfactory training for 
life. Mrs. Lawrason Riggs and Guido 
Pantaleoni of the league upheld the 
negative. All four agreed that educa- 


tion should enable men and women to 
happiness. 

elected 
President, 
first vice-president. 


achieve 
officers were 
year: 
Parsons, Jr.; 


The following 
for the coming 
Mrs. William Barclay 
Mrs. 


Sherman FP. Haight; second  vice- 
president, Mrs. William Jay Schietfelin, 
Ir.; third vice-president, Mrs. James A. 
Edgar. and treasurer, Henry Pomeroy 


Davison. 


Sets Example 


Mother Wins Honors 
As High School Senior 


CLOVIS, N. M.—Mrs. J. C. Canipe 
is one mother who can show her chil- 
dren “how it’s done” in high school. 
Mrs. Canipe, who joined the Clovis 
High School senior class with her son 
and daughter-in-law, was announced as 
103 New 
awarded certificates of distinction for 


one of Mexico seniors 


high grades in a state-wide aptitude 


test. She will be graduated with her 
son, J. Hedrick, and his wife this 
month. 


Life Span 


Grant Made to Study 
Effects of Specific Diets 


ITHACA, N. Y.—A grant of $42,500 
by the er Foundation for six 
years of study of ways to lengthen the 
life span of men and animals was en- 
nounced recently by President Living- 
Cornell University. 
The riddles of the last half of adult 
life constitute a new angle of attack on 
the problem of longevity. 


ston Farrand, of 


Science here- 
tofore has concentrated mainly on youth 
and the first half of life. The study is 
under the direction of Dr. L. A. May- 
nard, Dr. C. M. McCay, and Dr. S. A. 
Asdell. The work is described as “study 
of the inter-relationship between the 
diet and the biochemical changes that 
take place during the last half of life.” 
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DIRECTORY OF TEACHERS’ AGENCIES ..% 


AGENCY 
GRACE M. ABBOTT, Manager 
120 BOYLSTON STREET, BOSTON 


THE GRACE M. ABBOTT TEACHERS’ 


Member National] Association Teachers’ Agencies 


ALBERT TEACHERS AGENCY 
25 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago, Ill. 


50th Year — The well prepared and successful 
teacher is earnestly sought by our many clients 
for College, Teachers’ College, Public and Private 
School work. Write for folder. Chicage Agency 
member NATA. 


Correspondent Agencies: 
E. T. Duffield, 635 6th Ave, N. Y 
Alta B. Collier, Inc., 


Hyde Bidg., Spokane 


AMERICAN AND FOREIGN 
TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
19 West 44th Street, New York 


Recommends instructors, teachers, tutors and 
governesses for colleges, schools and families. 
Careful selection for individual needs. 


Successors to Mrs. M. J. Young-Fulton 


MISS AGNES HOOKER MISS NELLIE R. TALBOT 


THE CARY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Our methods conform to the highest standards 
of placement work 


CLAPP BUILDING, 
PORTLAND, MAINE 


49 PEARL ST., 


14 BEACON ST., 
HARTFORD, CONN, 


BOSTON, 


KELLOGG’S TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
Established 1889 
31 Union Square, New York, N. Y. 

(Broadway at 16th Street) 
B. F. Mannion, Miss . B. Gosman, Managers 

Telephone Algonquin 4-1756 
We have been supplying teachers to the Public 
and Private Schools for over forty years. We have 
no branches. All applications for membership and 
all requests for teachers receive the personal at- 
tention of the managers. Call, write, or telephone 
us for careful personal service. 
Member National Association of Teachers’ Agencies 


MASS. 


THE FICKETT TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


EDWARD W. FICKETT, Prop. 
N. A. T. A. Member 


8 BEACON STREET, BOSTON 
Established 1885 


Tel Lat. 4756 


COUNSELOR IN EDUCATION 
TRUE W. WHITE 


DIRECTOR OF THE TEACHERS EXCHANGE 
OF BOSTON, AT 6 PARK STREET 


Member National Association of Teachers’ Agencies 


THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


Boston, Mass., 120 Boylston St.; New York, 70 Fifth 
Ave.; Syracuse, N. Y., 139 Fage Ave.; Philadelphia, 
Walnut and Juniper Sts.; Portland, Ore., 409 Jour- 


WINSHIP TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
ALVIN F. PEASE, Manager 
6 Beacon St. ° ° ° Boston, Mass. 
Long Distance Telephones: Office and Residence 
PROMPT! COURTEOUS! FAIR! 
Member National Association of Teachers’ Agencies 


nal Bldg. 


Send for circular and registration form free 


This space available for 
Teachers Agency Announcement 


Grins 


Between Grinds 


Horse Sense 

When a professor's young son was 
taken to a toy shop for the first time he 
fell in love with a rocking-horse and 
refused to leave the animal in spite of 
coaxing by the mother. The mother was 
somewhat hampered, she explained, be- 
cause on the advice of a child psychia- 
trist the boy must not be given orders 
but must realize things for himself. 
The clerk told the mother that there 
was a child psychiatrist in the neighbor- 
hood and he would call him in. She 
agreed, the psychiatrist arrived, heard 
the story, and whispered something into 
the child’s ear. Immediately the younz- 
ster stopped rocking and meekly fol- 
lowed his mother from the store. 

“Marvelous! What did you say?” 
the salesman asked. “I just whispered,” 


the psychiatrist explained, “if you don't 
get off that horse I'll break your neck.” 
ee 
Pre-tested 
Customer—“Are you sure this parrot 
can ialk?” 
Dealer—“Carn he talk? Why, a 
woman's club sold him to me because 
all the members were jealous of him.” 
ee 


In Between 

A tramp called at a wayside cottage 
and asked for a little food to help him 
on his way. 

“But you're a big, strong, healthy- 
looking man,” said the cottager. “Why 
don’t you do some work?” 

“Well, madam,” said the tramp, with 
a shrug of his shoulders, “I'll tell you 
my trouble. I'm what they call an un- 
happy medium.” 

“Unhappy medium!” echoed the other. 
“What do you mean by that?” 

“I’m too light for heavy work and 
too heavy for light work,” was the 
reply. 


Wrinkles Talk 

Eliphalet—Sapphiry, don't you know 
that every time a woman gets mad she 
adds new wrinkles to her face?” 

Sapphiry—“No, I didn’t. But if it's 
so I presume it’s a wise provision of 
Providence to let the world know what 
sort of a husband that woman has.” 

e 
Stocking Test Next 

First Mosquito 
making such a fuss?” 

Second Dittc—*Whoopee! I passed 
the screen test.” 


“Why are 


Flight 
A Negro who had been exploring 
chicken coops, when told the sheriff was 
after him, made a bee-line for the near- 
est station and asked for a ticket o9 
the fastest train out. 
“Our fastest train left five minutes 
ago,”’ the ticket agent said. 
“Jes’ gimme a ticket anyway,” the 
Negro gasped, “an’ show me which way 
that train went.” 
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TEACHERS! 


- GET THE MOST FOR YOUR 
HOTEL DOLLAR IN NEW YORK 


Whether you come to New York for recreation, 


shopping, summer school or teaching you'll find 


that you get superior hotel accommodations for 
your hotel dollar here at the Lincoln, one of 
Gotham’s newest and largest hotels. 


PLENTY OF SINGLE ROOMS AT OVER 300 DOUBLE ROOMS AT 


TWO ROOM SUITES FROM $7.00 
Special rates for longer periods. Send for Booklet T. 


1400 outside rooms, each with bath and shower, cabinet radio and servidor 
..PLUS all the advantages of a ASTAR HOTEL IN NEW YORK 


BUSINESS...One FOR DINING.. +3 fine FOR RECREATION... FOR QUIET SLEEP... 


lock to Broadway and restaurants...the Coffee Sixty-nine theatres with- High above the noisy 
imes Square, 3 blocks to Shop, the Tavern Grill in six blocks. Four short clatter of the street, our 32 
ifth Avenue and eight and Bar, and the BLUE blocksto Madison Square stories of fresh air and sun: 

utes to Wall Street. ROOM with dancing. Garden for sport events. shine assure you quiet rest. 


"RANK W. KRIDEL, 


WAN T. WEST, Manager 44TH TO 45TH STREETS AT 8TH AVENUE - NEW YORK 
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Veet: 


He was a scholar and a ripe and good one, 
Exceeding wise, fair-spoken and persuading. 
—Shakespeare. 


The recent meeting of the Department of Superin- 
tendence at St. Louis will linger long in memory as the 
occasion for one of the finest demonstrations of teaching 
ever witnessed by those privileged to be present. 


Roy Winthrop Hatch, with the platform of the great 
Auditorium as his classroom, and facing the kindly but 
critical observation of six thousand teachers from every 
state in the Union, gave a masterly demonstration of 
how to teach a controversial subject. 


A typical class of young Americans, intent on their 
topic, Supreme Court Decisions on New Deal Measures, 
forgot audience and were indifferent to microphones, as 
they responded to the skillful leadership of Mr. Hatch. 


The devoted followers of Plato at the Academy, the 
eager youths who crowded the classes of Peter Abelard 
at the Cathedral School of Notre Dame, the young sea- 
men listening with rapt attention to Henry the Navigator § 
in his high tower on a rocky cape of Portugal, were never § 
more closely held under the spell of a teacher’s genius 


than were these young moderns under the guidance of 
Professor Hatch. 


Fortunately, we are living in an era when fine teach- 
ing need not be limited to a favored few. The teach- § 
ing genius shown so spectacularly to the assembled 
audience in the Department of Superintendence charac 
terizes Professor Hatch’s writings as well as his class 
room work. It is perhaps most noticeable in his col 
laboration with Professor Stull which produced the New § 
Geographies, Our World Today, generally conceded to be § 
the most teachable as well as the most interesting and § 
attractive textbooks in this subject. 


Allyn and Bacon 


NEW YORK 
SAN FRANCISCO 
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